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EDITORIAL 
Hilda Taba 


Public school is one of the most promising laboratories for 
improving human relations. It is a society in which young people 
spend a considerable portion of time every day for a large part of 
their lives. By and large, the public school gathers under its roof a 
greater variety of people than does any other single social institu- 
tion. It has the children of all people and at their most malleable 
period. In addition to what school can teach about group relations 
in its instructional program, it has at its disposal a way of living, 
a social atmosphere, a way of conducting its own affairs, and even 
a way of symbolizing and ritualizing what it stands for. 

School life can be a rich soil for developing the attitudes, skills, 
and habits essential to adequate group living now and later. If 
this collective life is planned with an eye on what young people 
learn about ways of living and working together, this life can be a 
powerful aid in motivating for participation in life, for equipping 
young people with a range of skills and disposition needed for 
living in a cosmopolitan world. If not, there are apt to be incon- 
sistencies in what is taught directly about human relations, and 
what is learned indirectly from the way of life in school. Pressures 
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and conflicts are likely to exist which distort the social growth and 
perpetuate the negative learnings from the surrounding com- 
munity. 

The Project of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, 
sponsored by the American Council and financed by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, saw the important role that 
living in school played in what young people learned about group 
living. 

Among the hundred odd program-building and study projects 
undertaken in the eighteen co-operating school systems, many con- 
centrated on studying the patterns of interpersonal association and 
of participation ‘n school life. In many others, the object was to 
develop a greater consistency between what was taught about lead- 
ership, citizenship, and democracy, and what the children and 
young people learned from their clubs, student government, in 
lunchrooms, and corridors, and from the ways teachers treated 
them. In some schools it was possible to experiment with the reor- 
ganization of a considerable portion of school arrangements and 
even to witness the changes in the social atmosphere of the school 
as well as in the attitudes of the students. 

We found many things. By and large, participation in school 
life, hence in such opportunities for training as it afforded, was 
limited, and the limitations fell most heavily on those groups of 
children whose parents were in minority roles in the community— 
either because of their cultural, racial, or economic backgrounds. 
We found that in many cases the social learnings acquired from 
the ways of living in school were inconsistent with the aims of the 
school or with its direct teachings about democracy and human 
relations. We found that in many cases, especially where cultural 
diversity existed, pressures on children were often harsh. But we 
found also that a cosmopolitan composition—usually referred to 
as lack of homogeneity—was of advantage rather than of dis- 
advantage in programs of human relations. If such a cosmopolitan 
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population is not made into a series of isolated pockets by special 
grouping devices, and if students are grouped in ways that permit 
them to complement each other’s talents and needs, a heterogene- 
ity in composition becomes a fruitful laboratory for learning. With 
some aid in techniques of analysis, in methods of studying, and in 
ways of planning, school groups, teachers, students, and parents 
alike not only were eager to change, but also could develop plans 
for more adequate ways of living and working together. 

The articles in this issue of THE JourNat are reports of the staff 
of the Project of Intergroup Education on some aspects of the 
work. Two of these articles—“The School Culture and Educa- 
tional Planning,” “Education for Leadership”—deal with general 
issues and problems. Others—“Students and Faculty Work to 
Improve Life in School,” “Sororities and the School Culture”— 
describe tangible programs. Still others—“Studying the Child’s 
Social World,” and “Using Children’s Social Relations for Learn- 
ing”—discuss certain methods useful in studying the situation 
before proceeding with planning. 





Dr. Hilda Taba is Director of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, American 
Council on Education, 437 West 59th Street, New York 19, New York. The contributors 
to this issue are staff members of this project. 





THE SCHOOL CULTURE AND EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 


John T. Robinson and Elizabeth H. Brady 


Most educators accept uncritically that school is life. When they 
disapprove of certain situations or see no way of changing them, 
they explain them away by saying, “That’s the way it is in life,” or 
“The children learn that from their parents.” The implication is 
that school cannot determine what social learning goes on in it, or 
that it cannot change in what it teaches about social behavior. Yet 
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school not only transmits the cultures around it, it also exposes 
children to its own unique culture. In all schools, certain rituals, 
controls, and customs can be identified, each reinforced by power- 
ful symbols. Every school operates through a definite organiza- 
tional structure which is linked to a system of prestige and privi- 
lege and thereby teaches that system. To a significant degree, the 
school society determines how its members behave and what they 
learn. Originally, the school culture prevalent today evolved as a 
by-product of a program designed for academic training for a 
select few; it has changed very little. Therefore it is not adapted 
to the needs of its present population—much more heterogeneous 
in background and diversified in life interests." Nor does it usually 
reflect the modern conception of education that includes social 
development in its aims. Since children learn from the school 
society much of what society is like, and how to fit into it, teachers 
in their educational planning should take into account what the 
school culture is and what children learn from it. 


Who Is Important Around Here? 


In every school some people are more important than others; 
some can do things that others cannot do; some have more author- 
ity and swing more weight. These are the indications of who has 
prestige and privilege. In any social group, such persons influence 
and maintain the pattern of behavior for everybody else; they 
draw some people into activities and keep others out. 

Teachers control a large part of the status system in school. It is 
they who determine who is, and who is not, eligible for class office, 
club membership, or service on the student council; they who 
administer the arrangements for rewards and punishments, grades, 
recognition, and promotion; and they who see that certain stu- 
dents get important positions by circulating their names and 
building up their reputations. For most teachers, the prime quali- 


1 See W. Lloyd Warner, Robert G. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be 
Educated? (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944). 
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fication for mobility is academic achievement. Being a good reader 
or getting high marks in arithmetic and applicaton to schoolwork 
bring prestige with teachers as nothing else can. Such traits as 
neatness, punctuality, or interest in study also stand high. 

But the fact that teacher values are officially in control does not 
mean necessarily that they are being accepted by all children. 
Some students may fall in with them entirely, of course, and con- 
sider them good and right whether they themselves are able to 
profit from them or not. Others catch on and use the system for 
their own ends. As one ninth grader put it, “If I knew in seventh 
grade what I know now, I could run this place!” But there may 
also be completely different values operating among most of the 
boys and girls. Even some who outwardly conform and give lip 
service to the system may really look up to individuals on a very 
different basis. The result is that behavior for which teachers. give 
rewards can make for loss of esteem from classmates. 

In whichever way the student responds to the system, he is 
learning a role in relation to the prestige setup and learning values 
related to the status system as he understands it. Both the role and 
values thus learned may affect his thinking and behavior both in 
and out of school. Finally some girls and boys will gain status— 
with their teachers, their peers, or both—because of personal 
warmth in relations with others. This quality has not been defined 
and it may vary from one situation to the next. However, where it 
is a real factor, it is generally rewarded regardless of the usual cri- 
terion for acceptance. Thus, in any school society nowadays, there 
is a constant struggle going on, more or less overtly according to 
circumstances, for supremacy of the values that shall really con- 
trol group life. 


What Must You Do? 
In school, as in any other culture, everyone is expected to do 
certain things and is censured or punished for doing other things. 
Administrators and teachers make many of the rules and set up 
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the taboos. By virtue of being older and the givers of rewards, they 
can enforce even unwelcome regulations. Local tradition fixes 
other controls. Even when personnel and situations change, old 
rules may remain in effect or new ones be made in the old con- 
text. They continue to be accepted as right and reasonable long 
after the rationale for them has disappeared or been forgotten. 
The responsibility for carrying out these controls falls on both 
teachers and children without regard to their share in establishing 
them or to their recognition of the importance of having them. It 
should not come as a surprise, accordingly, to hear fourth graders 
say that they have a student council “to help the principal run the 
school, and make the kids keep their lines at the fountain, and be 
good.” 

The rules function around certain types of behavior, such as 
“honesty and telling the truth,” “responsibility,” “willingness to 
co-operate,” and “showing respect.” Both teachers and students 
may subscribe to particular regulations and standards, in this con- 
nection, without ever having thought through the implications. 
For example, in most schools there is an absolute taboo against 
cribbing, copying, and cheating of all kinds. Furthermore, stu- 
dents are expected to acknowledge any infringement of a rule 
when questioned by teachers, even when the inquiry extends into 
the student’s private life. This is what is meant by “telling the 
truth.” At the same time, most children have among themselves a 
strict code against “telling on someone else” who is a member of 
their group. A girl in the tenth grade wanted to know what she 
should do when the teacher asks for information about the cheat- 
ing in mathematics class, even if “you didn’t do it, and weren’t in 
on it, but know all about it?” She summed up her dilemma by 
saying, “After all, he is a teacher, but if you do tell, what will the 
kids think?” When telling a teacher carries unexpected conse- 
quences, the students learn not to tell teachers anything rather 
than learn to tell the truth. 
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In this instance there was clearly a conflict between the teacher’s 
standard of honesty and the girls’ desire for group approval. 
Sometimes a similar conflict develops from misunderstanding or 
different viewpoints. For instance, while teachers usually mean by 
“showing respect” a particular set of compliant attitudes and 
deferential gestures exhibited toward themselves, a child may 
think he is showing respect when he lets a person know he likes 
and trusts him. Thus, teachers may insist on being addressed as 
Miss Jones or Mr. Brown rather than by a nickname, and may 
expect a child to give full attention to any adult who speaks to 
him without ever interrupting, contradicting, or disagreeing; but 
some child may think he is paying a grown-up the highest 
compliment when he joshes with him in familiar conversation. 
If the teacher accuses him of being “disrespectful and sassy,” such 
a child may be bewildered and learn not to show people in 
authority that he likes them. 

Often regulations conflict, either because they have been derived 
separately rather than from a single educational pattern, or because 
they are interpreted differently by different teachers. A child who 
never learned to march in line in his old school or classroom may 
be severely reprimanded for failure to do so in a new classroom or 
a different part of the building. Or, again, a child who has been 
taught to share his books and discuss ideas informally in one 
grade may be scolded or punished for continuing to do so in 
another grade. Such conflicting rules, divorced from purpose, 
may teach that rules are to be obeyed for no other reason than to 
satisfy someone’s whim. 


How Do Things Get Done? 

In every school certain arrangements have become more or less 
sacred and beyond criticism. These include the classification of 
the student body and control of relations among the subdivisions, 
the assignment of individuals to their groups, and the routine 
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through which the school carries on its work. Children are always 
organized into classes according to one or more hierarchial 
schemes: some will have older, advanced, or “brighter” children 
and others, younger or “slower” or less advanced. Each of these 
groupings acquires certain positions in prestige value. Thus, col- 
lege-preparatory work is rated above commercial courses in high 
school, or a fast-reading group above a slow one in the elementary 
grades. Worse yet, children from homes where English is not 
spoken, from lower-class families, or from otherwise culturally 
disadvantaged groups usually are found in the vocational or shop 
courses while the children of professional people often are accepted 
as “college material” without further investigation. 

Although these arrangements were usually instituted without 
regard to the social learnings resulting from them, it is clear that 
many children learn that it is better to be older, to be a fast reader, 
to be going to college, and that the people who do not have those 
abilities are younger or slower, or are in “shopwork” are not as 
good. Children with high I.Q. scores, or whose outward compli- 
ance may have been mistaken for exceptional intelligence, tend to 
be placed in positions of responsibility and leadership, while others 

——— to be important OF havea -share-ia-running the 

airs of the school. i: 

Offices, membership in prestige activities and organizations, 
and assignments to influential positions often go to a privileged 
few. They are rarely distributed so as to give everyone a chance 
to learn how to function in these respects, to use what skills he 
may have, or to satisfy his interests and desires for companionship. 
Teachers are often the victims of such conditions as much as some 
of the students. Analysis of the membership of teacher commit- 
tees and inquiry into what jobs are assigned to which teachers, or 
who has the ear of the administration, will establish the truth of 
this claim in many educational institutions. 

But schools differ significantly, one from another, with respect 
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to the ease with which people can move according to their compe- 
tence and preference. In some buildings the structure works by 
fiat from the top down and each person’s behavior is conditioned 
by his position and rank. In others, communication may be a 
two-way process within certain limits; the heads of departments 
may sit down and plan with the administration, for instance, and 
in some cases the classroom teachers may likewise be included. 
However, it is not usual to ask students to join the faculty delib- 
erations. But there are a few schools that keep all channels of 
communication and action continuously open, so that different 
people are brought together in varying relations to work on dif- 
ferent problems, and the chance to function as a person or in a 
group is conditioned solely by what you have to contribute. 

In a good many schools business is not really carried on through 
the official channels at all. If the structure is unwieldy or if an 
individual is unwilling to comply with it, it is often possible to go 
outside and around the setup to get what you want. Thus, a 
teacher may go directly to the principal with a private request 
for extra time or a special class, and this request may be acted 
upon without the slightest regard to the effect on other teachers; 
or, a student club may override or ignore a decision of the student 
councitand-appeal t to its faculty sponsor or the principal for some 
privilege which is not accérded-to other clubs. Sometimes indeed, 
as is true of certain sororities and fraternities, groups go under- 
ground when they seek ends not taken into account by school 
policy. Too often, the net result is acquiring the notion that 
“the wheel that squeaks the loudest is the wheel that gets the 
grease.” 

When administrative arrangements are sometimes put into 
effect purely in the interests of convenience and efficiency, this 
policy may have unexpected and undesirable by-products. Any 
social structure has a clear effect on interpersonal relations and the 
general working atmosphere within the group it serves. Schools 
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need accordingly to find out who is learning what about social 
behavior on account of their regulations. 


What Difference Does It Make? 

There is, then, much confusion of values and standards in most 
school societies at the present time. Some of it results from differ- 
ences in viewpoint or in expectation as between the school and its 
surrounding culture, between different sections of the larger com- 
munity, between different groups of children, between teachers 
and students, between teachers at different grade levels, or between 
the administration and the rest of the faculty. Some of it results 
from the school’s failure to implement its goals or to realize the 
social implications of its practices. The belief that everyone should 
have a part in deciding issues that affect him is denied, for 
example, whenever teachers “sell” a program to the student coun- 
cil for them, in turn, to “sell” to the student body. The program 
may have been just as undemocratically put over on the faculty, 
in the first place, by the administration or the city office. 

Within this maze of divergent expectations, each child is learn- 
ing selectively. He is learning how to make a place for himself and 
how to keep himself in that position once he gets there. He is 
learning a great deal about social behavior and what to expect of 
society. He is learning either that people count for something or 
that they do not; either that the official goals bring rewards or 
that they do not; either that democratic action can function to 
improve group life or that the system must be bucked and manipu- 
lated or that there is nothing an individual can do about it; and he 
is learning either that everyone in society can be an active citizen 
or that some are automatically dispossessed and left out. Perhaps 
the most distressing consequence may be that some children learn 
to accent a social system inadequate for its members not only as 
inevitable but also as right. 
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Surely the school has a stake in this issue! Children could be 
taught by convincing experience that members of a society can 
determine their goals together, in the full light of all contribu- 
tions, and then work together to put those goals into practice. 
They could learn the satisfactions of joint action so that they 
might become increasingly disposed to exert themselves in their 
own behalf and in behalf of their classmates. Teachers could 
learn exactly the same social truths. For this to come about it 
would be necessary for all members of the school society—admin- 
istrators, classroom teachers, and students—to work together 
toward aims and objectives in which all have had an appropriate 
share. This means that the channels of participation must be kept 
open and that newcomers and the young must be inducted gradu- 
ally into methods of using them. Classroom procedure must be 
seen as the first training ground for that democracy that must “be 
made to function throughout the school—and eventually in the 
larger community. But all of this means recognizing the existence 
and nature of the school culture and adapting it to serve the 
desired educational goals. 





EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP 
Elizabeth H. Brady 


Programs in group relations inevitably raise the question of 
training for leadership. Most teachers active in group relations pro- 
grams become uneasily aware that their practices are not wholly 
consistent either with their standards of democracy or with their 
ideas about healthy group relations. Yet they are beset with many 
difficulties in trying to remedy the situation. 
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Sources of Misunderstanding 


Much of the present difficulty stems from the confusion over 
what leadership is and how it functions. Since many school prac- 
tices which affect the social association of students in school have 
not been directly and explicitly set up for the purpose of 
improving group relations and developing skills in them, the 
definitions of leadership which have grown out of these situations 
tend to be confusing and often conflict with the essentials of demo- 
cratic ideas about how groups or individuals function in interre- 
lationship. 

Most definitions of leadership carry with them a “top-man 
idea,” frequently associated with exercising control over others or 
filling positions of authority. This definition limits who can exer- 
cise leadership and thereby freezes the prestige status of certain 
few children, instead of educating many children to carry a variety 
of leadership roles. It also obscures the concept of leadership as a 
function which emerges in the course of group interaction when 
the individual has the capacity to help in some particular way to 
move toward what the group wants, not because he can exert 
authority. This latter leadership releases the energies of all group 
members for group ends, rather than personal ends, and utilizes 
the particular skills, interests, and capacities of all the mem- 
bers. Such a leader is concerned with every individual in the 
group more than with maintaining his position or demonstrating 
his authority. 

Another favorite definition of leadership describes leadership 
vaguely as a mysterious quality which some individuals “natur- 
ally” have and others do not have. 

When leadership is thought of as the natural attribute of cer- 
tain children, to be exercised in any and all situations, it is natural 
to assume that adequate preparation is being provided as soon as 
the “right” children have been allocated important offices and jobs. 
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Under these conditions students representing favored economic 
position or social status or the cultural majority in the community 
(preferably all three) tend to be and to be thought of as leaders, 
while those from lower income groups or families of “foreign” 
background usually are not. The inevitable consequence is that 
the students who, by virtue of their home background, are not “cut. 
out” for leadership, are deprived of chances to learn to be leaders. 

The identification of academic achievement or the I.Q. score as 
a gauge of leadership has been a second source of confusion. In 
many schools, children of “superior intelligence” get positions of 
authority on the playground, major offices in organizations, and 
lead roles in various activities regardless of their ability to fill 
these roles, and in spite of the fact that there is no demonstrable 
correlation between academic achievement and the capacity to 
release and guide the energies of a group. In such cases, leader- 
ship functions—whether taking responsibility for certain jobs or 
holding positions in school—become in essence rewards for aca- 
demic accomplishments. Thus, students win positions in the Stu- 
dent Council because they do well in English, and children are 
assigned to water plants because they are good readers, rather than: 
because they can do these jobs well or need the training. 

School practices are handicapped in several ways by these con- 
fusions and false assumptions. First, they play havoc with the 
development of appropriate criteria for selecting people for jobs, 
for leadership in activities, and for offices. Criteria tend to become 
arbitrary, irrelevant, or even contradictory to the avowed purposes 
of the activities. Thus, in some schools, leadership positions become 
reserved only for boys; in others, to the highest grade in school or 
to people with the best marks. Neither the needs for developing 
skills for acting in groups, nor the special abilities necessary for 
exercising leadership in groups can be adequately considered under 
these circumstances. 
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Second, they perpetuate stereotypes about what is involved in 
carrying on certain positions in groups and have failed to stimulate 
a more searching analysis of the functions and abilities necessary 
in filling certain roles. For example, chairing a meeting according 
to Robert’s Rules of Order and taking minutes of the meetings 
have sometimes become the sole ingredients of job qualifications 
for the student body president and secretary. The ability to smooth 
out interpersonal relations, to foster participation, to make new- 
comers feel welcome, to get students to talk and articulate their 
wishes, and a host of other skills in human relations not only are 
not considered in choices but do not seem to be considered func- 
tions of the jobs. 

Third, they tend to make the “democratic elections,” wherever 
they exist, somewhat of a farce. Even when students can choose 
their own leaders—as in the case with the grade, class, or school- 
wide offices—they are making arbitrary choices because they have 
not been helped to analyze what the job entails. They cannot 
match up the right person to the right job because they use arbi- 
trary criteria, such as academic ability, or popularity, or because 
they have not had a chance to know enough about the people 
they are choosing. 

Fourth, the concept of activities in which students can exercise 
leadership—like the functions of leadership—has been so narrowed 
down as to offer little training in skills needed for group participa- 
tion and group action. The bulk of “leadership” roles are taken up 
with managerial and disciplinary functions, such as patrolling the 
hall, keeping others from whispering, picking up paper, keeping 
others from fighting on the playground, collecting money, and 
conducting meetings for carrying out whatever business has been 
approved by the teachers. Rarely are children given practice in the 
whole chain of group action in planning together, reaching group 
decisions, carrying them out. There are still fewer opportunities 
for children to make known their own wishes and concerns. 
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Practically no emphasis is put on training in analysis of their own 
group procedures. 


Good Intentions Gone Astray 

The failure to extend training in group living and in a variety 
of leadership functions to all children has disturbed many a school 
working on human relations programs. They have tried in vari- 
ous ways to remedy the situation and to make it more democratic. 
One such attempt is to see that more people get included in 
prestige jobs by passing these jobs around so that “everyone will 
have a chance.” As one school faculty put it: 

We are now working away from the top-man idea of leadership. .... 
We found we were tending to use the more capable children for jobs 
to be done and for officers, and were in some instances guiding toward 


such choice in student elections. We saw how this was hampering wide 
participation by group members as a whole. 


In such cases, the attempt to distribute chances may lead to 
each child being given the opportunity to be chairman, president, 
or monitor, regardless of personai qualifications or related experi- 
ence. Regular elections are instituted, but no child is allowed to be 
nominated or elected twice as long as some children have never 
held office at all. The practical outcome is that already identified 
leaders are usually chosen first, as long as the list holds out; then 
others are chosen whom no one particularly wants, simply because 
it is their turn. These unwanted leaders may not find the given 
position one in which they can function effectively, and, not com- 
manding the co-operation and respect of their fellows, do not gain 
recognition for being able to function well. Like the leaders 
selected by teachers, they have been artificially imposed and their 
positions granted as concessions to an abstract idea. The true lead- 
ership, in such cases, usually continues to be exercised by another 
child. It is clear that not every child will find the same positions 
most fruitful for interacting with others or leading out. 
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In other cases, this “democracy” provides for the choice of 
leaders, but does not extend to members choosing to work together 
as the groups which these “leaders” are to lead. In one school, 
where the eighth grade was to be organized into a series of girls’ 
clubs as an antidote for sororities, all girls were asked to vote for 
those whom they considered “the best leaders.” The twelve girls 
receiving the highest number of votes were then appointed to 
head up twelve clubs. Groups were composed of a number of girls 
choosing to be with the same leader; the composition of groups 
did not take into account what girls wanted to be with other girls 
as fellow members. The result was that some elected leaders found 
themselves with a group whom they could not effectively serve 
because of the lack of interrelations between members. Other girls 
who might have proved excellent leaders, emerging from a group 
who had chosen to be with each other, lost out in the class-wide 
competition. Cliques were promoted around particular personali- 
ties. Choice of leadership in the abstract in this case simply failed 
to take into account leadership as a function emerging in relation 
to a particular group and particular activity. 

A third type of miscarriage of democratic procedure occurs 
when schools follow certain aspects of representative government 
without carrying it through on all its essential functions. Often 
students elected by their classmates are afterwards accountable 
only to teacher or faculty sponsors. The chosen representative is 
assigned to do things desired by someone other than his constitu- 
ents, who in turn do not know or use channels for informing him 
what they would like, and he is checked on by someone else. Once 
this procedure is firmly established, student elections can become 
entirely meaningless. Often real leaders for the group will not 
accept nominations because these anomalous roles are distasteful 
to them. 

What Are the Consequences? 

The way leadership positions are managed in school determines 

who gets a chance to be leaders, what concepts and skills all the 
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children learn about functioning in groups, and how children feel 
about themselves and others. 

The top-man idea of leading and of such arbitrary or irrelevant 
criteria for elections to jobs as academic ability and popularity 
conspire to narrow down the opportunities available for training 
in participation or leadership in group situations. A limited num- 
ber of students (not more than twenty per cent in any school 
where participation patterns were investigated) are permitted— 
they are even urged—to usurp all available chances in leadership. 

Children tend to absorb whatever concepts are implied by the 
situation. A group leadership pattern which assumes leadership 
as an exclusive attribute of certain individuals teaches many chil- 
dren never to exert initiative or accept responsibility. The use of 
irrelevant criteria for selecting school officers teaches them to think 
it natural and fitting that public office should be a reward for 
unrelated achievement or for social prestige. 

When democratic procedures have been merely superimposed 
on autocratic situations, in that goals and officeholders are essen- 
tially predetermined, children may decide that it is sufficient to go 
along with democratic ritual while continuing to operate undemo- 
cratically in real group situations by enforcing their own ends and 
ignoring preferences of others. They may learn to regard leaders 
as figureheads only, and acquiesce in control through persons 
whom the electors never see. They thus develop a disposition 
towards government by outsiders and forego exercising initiative 
in policy building and acting. 

They may get the idea that they have no right to be agents in 
their own behalf. Even if they are themselves elected to office, they 
may not take the position seriously. Such was the case with one 
fifth-grade student who had been made a member of the student 
council. She failed to attend meetings and explained that they 
were dull and uninteresting. She had no concept of her role as 
representative of her classmates. 
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A further result is to accept the narrow concept of leadership as 
the exercise of authority. This definition reinforces the predispo- 
sition to accept procedures that have little bearing on the concerns, 
rights, and preferences of all persons in the group. It develops in 
some individuals “bossy” ways of carrying out their responsibility 
when they have occasion to lead groups outside of school. Thus, 
some children may acquire inflated notions about themselves while 
others are withdrawing or burdening themselves with feelings of 
inferiority. Some learn to hang on to those positions that guarantee 
them their unwarranted sense of superiority; others are getting the 
fixed idea that no member of their racial background or economic 
status could ever hold office or legitimately expect his interests to 
become a group concern. A serious consequence that is often over- 
looked is that the apparently privileged children who hold all the 
offices never develop the skills in interpersonal contacts which the 
other children exercise. 

This inadequate understanding of what actually is involved in 
group action situations leads to blaming the people involved in 
case of failures, when processes or lack of know-how may have 
been responsible. If students fail to organize a dance properly the 
first time they have been given the opportunity, their teachers are 
apt to conclude that they are incompetent or indifferent. If the 
girls and boys happen to be members of some minority group, this 
idea of their inferiority may stick very hard. In a particular class- 
room, a girl led the planning discussion in such a way as to antago- 
nize her classmates. She was removed from office and lectured by 
the teacher on doing better next time. After such treatment, this 
girl—like the boy who complained that the class would not co-op- 
erate after electing him—may conclude either that the others were 
mean or no good, or else that she herself is socially inadequate. 
Neither the ineffective leader nor the other children will have 
learned much about group situations and how to handle them. 
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What the Schools Can Do 
If schools want to improve leadership training they will wish 
to think more than has usually been the case about the implica- 
tions of group procedure. They need to develop concepts of lead- 
ership which will include concern for good human relations. 
There will then be as much emphasis on training for participation 
and exchange as on education for the ability to release energies 
and guide genuine thinking in groups. They will recognize that 
all members of a group should exercise initiative and carry respon- 
sibilities, and that therefore a variety of roles in a variety of situa- 
tions need to be provided. The child who can make newcomers 
feel at home by drawing them into games on the playground, or 
who can get the student council to think about the problems of 
freshmen on first entering high school, is just as needed by the 
group as the captain of a team or the class president. Children can 
be taught to see that certain aspects of leadership can be diffused 
throughout the group and exercised by one individual after 
another, according to circumstances. Thus, any child who brings 
in a new idea, who suggests a course of action, who helps others 
to explain what they are trying to say, who makes people laugh 
when things get difficult, who smooths out arguments, who appre- 
ciates the contributions of others, or who can give relevant infor- 
mation and expert opinion as needed should be recognized as 
contributing essential leadership, whether or not he is chairman. 
Teachers can further assist children to grasp what leadership 
means by discussing with them the particular demands that each 
job or office makes. In a second-grade room, for example, the chil- 
dren were guided to think of what was needed most to wash 
blackboards—a coveted job. They decided that height would make 
a difference and so elected some very tall boys. Beginning with 
such simple matters, children can learn how to consider and 
appraise requirements for situations of increasing complexity all 
through school. 
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A third important contribution that schools can make to lead- 
ership training consists in enlarging the range of activities that 
bring leadership and active participation into play. This can be 
done by inviting different “talents” into play at different points, 
as was the case with a high-school group dissatisfied with their 
club situations. One student proposed that they find out just who 
were in clubs and what their opinions were. Another was able to 
describe a method of sampling opinion and suggest where to go 
for information about membership. A third student took over 
responsibility for making the survey and tabulating the results. 
As this undertaking continued and grew into a student committee 
on recreation as a whole, other students acted as leaders at different 
stages. 

We need to allow for more situations in which children have a 
chance to develop joint purposes with respect to what they want 
and see as important. This will sometimes mean helping children 
to identify concerns of which they may not have been aware. 
Sometimes it may be a question of helping them see why certain 
things need to be done. Such teacher guidance should not be con- 
fused with manipulation or putting things over. This means giv- 
ing small chances in preparation for bigger ones. Children can 
learn through a series of minor positions which make increasing 
demands on their resources how to handle the most important 
offices open to students. Teachers can use routines and odd jobs 
as opportunities to develop skill and attitudes where now the 
emphasis is on getting such things done fast and efficiently. 

To sum up, the school’s job is to give children training in all of 
the skills required by group situations. This means taking time 
to plan with them how activities are to be carried out. It also 
involves discussing with them how a particular performance went 
in terms of what the group was after: which methods worked best, 
how well the goal was accomplished, how different people con- 
tributed to the result, and what alternative ways there are. This 
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is very different from allowing children to blame one of their 
number for “not co-operating” or “being a bad leader.” It means 
considering and trying out alternate ways of working out any 
problem, comparing the results again in terms of the group’s pur- 
pose, and discussing what was achieved and learned through each 
alternative. It means providing opportunities for practice in all 
steps of planning and acting in groups. Education of this sort 
trains for both participation and leadership; for appreciation of 
individual differences and a wide range of varying contributions 
and, at the same time, of the value of doing things together for 
personal initiative and for commitment to group goals. 





STUDENTS AND FACULTY WORK TO IMPROVE LIFE 
IN SCHOOL* 


John T. Robinson 


In a large Midwestern city a thousand boys leave their homes 
and become members of a new community. They are students of 
an occupational school and, therefore, come from all sections of 
the city. They are a cosmopolitan group representing all the racial, 
ethnic, and religious groups in the population. Most of them are 
from lower economic groups and most of the white students are of 
foreign-born parents. Many of the Negro youngsters are migrants 
from the rural South. The boys are transferred to this school from 
other schools. They are transferred for a variety of reasons such as 
not being able to “keep up” with the academic work in other 
schools and sometimes creating behavior problems. 


* The descriptive examples are drawn from the program of Thomas Edison Occupa- 
tional School, Cleveland, Ohio, one of the co-operating schools of the Project. Mr. 
Michael J. Eck is the Principal; Mr. Charles Romcea is faculty adviser of the student 
council. 
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The First Student Activities 

The school itself had a previous reputation of being the “bad 
boys’ school”; teachers in other sections of the city seemed to feel 
sorry for those who taught at this school; some of the teachers in 
this school do not expect boys to be able to do many of the things 
which other boys could do with ease. The fact that they were con- 
sidered academically unable seemed also to mean that boys could 
not make decisions, could not learn to assume responsibility. Even 
the bus driver stopped at the corner and called out “all out for 
Alcatraz.” Maybe he was kidding, but the boys were offended by 
it. Feeling mistreated and forced to do things they did not want 
to do, they were fearful and reluctant to confide in most teachers 
and had few friendships among themselves. 

Behavior was a constant problem that harassed the teachers; 
mass misbehavior was not unusual—large numbers of boys “rush- 
ing” the hall guides and pushing out the door. A general atmos- 
phere of dejection and feeling of inferiority were in evidence. Boys 
talked about how bad things were, and insisted they could not be 
improved. When a few boys tried to make constructive sugges- 
tions, replies of “Aw, nuts!” or “teachers don’t care what becomes 
of you,” were frequently heard. 

In such an atmosphere, the boys learned much about themselves, 
about how action is taken and about society itself. They learned 
that adults, particularly teachers, were pitted against boys on 
almost every issue and they developed behavior to avoid this con- 
flict—to “get by.” They learned that the established society was 
inflexible and that they were dispossessed of rights to action; they 
learned to combat this inflexibility only through disparagement 
or visible lack of concern. They learned that they were “not as 
good” as some people, and learned to withdraw or to fight back. 

The principal and a few teachers were concerned about develop- 
ing better school life in which the boys might learn other things. 
The principal released a teacher from social-studies classes to form 
a student council. The council was to take on some functions now 
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carried on by appointed student or teacher groups. But it started 
with a “clean slate” according to which an interested teacher, a 
sympathetic principal, and a group of boys could work out what 
they thought best. 

The council met each day on school time. It included a repre- ~ 
sentative of each homeroom and a set of officers elected from the 
school at large. Few boys were interested in the council at all; 
nobody wanted to run for office; “it will flop,” “the kids here 
won't help do anything,” and similar comments placed the first 
council in the position of having to make a place for itself in the 
school’s life. 

Much time was given to discussing what the boys thought it 
was important to do. They expressed as their greatest wish for 
school life “a better reputation for the school.” They were 
extremely sensitive on the point that their school was “different” 
and therefore not as good as other schools. They particularly 
resented the connotation of “bad boys’ school” and talked about 
ways of improving its reputation. 

While charged with considerable feeling that “it can’t happen 
here,” the council talked itself into trying to do something. Since 
it was one of the oldest in the city, the building looked dark and 
dingy. The council started a campaign to keep the building clean 
and to get it washed and painted inside. They started plans for a 
student dance—such an activity not having been held in the 
school in years. The council boys, buttressed by each other’s will- 
ingness to try, started “talking up” the school in their homerooms. 
Many faced apathy on the part of both students and teachers. The 
cloud of futility was always present, and comments such as “some 
teachers just hang around to draw their pay” and “these kids 
won’t try to do anything” often colored the council meetings. 

Discussions would bog down for lack of organization so the 
boys had to learn acceptable procedures in carrying on a meeting. 
They began asking themselves: “If we won’t try ourselves, why 
would the rest of the guys?” The meetings took on new dignity. 
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If parliamentary procedure was followed too strictly, it neverthe- 
less gave the boys a feeling that they could do things “right,” an 
extremely important consideration in this school. 

As they were working on their plans, the principal suggested 
that the council could take on certain responsibilities in the school. 
The matter of guides in the halls was taken over by the council, 
and a system of “leaders” from the council was selected for work 
on this committee. They took over the banking day and the 
gathering of tax stamps. They planned to sell T-shirts with the 
school insignia on them to help the kids be proud of their school 
—other schools had them. These sold readily. 

Serious thinking went into the dance they were planning. The 
constant fear that it might be “a flop” goaded the committees to 
work hard, if sometimes ineffectively, in setting up the arrange- 
ments for the first dance. These working committees made reports 
to the council, and each minute point was considered and ques- 
tioned by the whole group. They consulted the custodian about 
having the building washed and painted inside, and were referred 
to the school administration. They wrote their request to the 
school administration and received the answer that there was not 
enough money in the budget to cover such a job that year. They 
tried to get permission to wash and paint the school themselves, 
but other complications made this impossible. 

However, several things happened this first year to give the 
council members a feeling of satisfaction—new wind for working 
for school improvement. Their first dance was a success—about 
fifty couples came and everyone seemed to have a good time. Boys 
found that they could carry out the activities for which the council 
was responsible and that the school administration would allow 
them freedom to carry out their responsibilities. An incident 
occurred which showed them that, as a group representing the 
school, they had the respect of adults and also had some power. 
When two other schools used their football field for a game a 
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fight ensued which resulted in a near riot. The local papers the 
next day carried a two column headline, “Near Riot On... . 
School Football Field.” Seeing further damage to their school’s 
reputation, a committee of the council called on the newspaper 
city editor, explained the situation to him, and secured a retraction 
and explanation in the next issue of the paper. 


The New Social Atmosphere 


The principal called together interested teachers and talked 
over with them the matter of developing a more adequate group 
life in the school. These discussions, based on the work of the 
student council, were on two questions: What other activities in 
the school can be provided to help more boys feel a part of things? 
And, what can we do in our classrooms to help the boys learn the 
things they need to learn in an atmosphere of mutual respect? 
These discussions led several teachers to offer to sponsor activities 
in which they had a personal interest. 

The school newspaper became an active concern of one staff 
member, another sponsored a “boosters club,” still another an art 
club and Hi Y club. These activities took in a larger number of 
boys, but each included some of the council boys also. These boys 
had taken on the reputation of “student leaders,” and new leader- 
ship was not sought, nor did it find an avenue for development. 

But new considerations of the desires and needs of the entire 
student body began to develop. The newspaper staff conducted a 
poll to find out the kinds of things they “wanted to read” in the 
school paper. The largest number of responses had to do with 
“my own name,” and having a printed paper like other schools. 
The boys of the staff took all of these suggestions seriously and 
tried to meet them. In order to support a printed paper it was 
necessary to assure continuity in subscriptions for each issue. They 
took the problem to the student council, who discussed the advis- 
ability of raising student fees an extra quarter to insure an edition 
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large enough to make copies available to all students. The dis- 
cussions in the council pointed out that members “should be sure 
that is what the fellows want,” and decided to defer action until 
each could talk it over with his homeroom. Having done this, 
each brought back the comments of his room, and the additional 
fee was voted. While some teachers objected to giving the council 
this much authority, other teachers and the principal took the 
position that the boys were dealing with a live problem, that they 
had canvassed their constituents and had explored all possibilities, 
and that their recommendation to the administration for the raise 
in fees should be approved. 

As more projects began to develop in the school, the now 
recognized leaders of the student group were involved in more 
and more activities. The consequence of having their “fingers in 
too many pies” was that there was competition for their time and 
some jobs suffered. This set a new problem for the student coun- 
cil. They had discussed the matter of too few people being in 
activities and felt that every fellow needs a chance to do some- 
thing he wants to do and to be “in things.” The executive com- 
mittee of the council began to assume responsibility for helping 
other boys learn to participate and to “take over” some of the 
activities. 

Several changes in the whole school have since taken place. 
Some teachers have organized their homerooms so that boys have 
more opportunity to discuss the problems they face and how they 
want to try solving them. Activities of the student groups have 
occasionally been utilized as teaching material in the classroom. 
For instance, the social-studies department prepared the ballots 
for student elections, set up the procedures for voting, and famil- 
iarized the student body with these. 

Disciplinary problems have been reduced during this period, 
and mass misbehavior is at a minimum. No longer do the hall 
guides get “rushed”; their directions are followed and the boys 
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joke with them. The guides behave differently too. One no longer 
has to ask where the office is; upon entering the hall a guide 
shows you the way. Guides take pride in pointing out to visitors 
what the students are doing. They frequently ask, “Would you 
like to see the student council room?” and are eager to explain 
why students are doing certain things. 

Any council member will tell you that “over eight hundred 
ballots were cast in the last student election and less than ten 
ballots had to be thrown out for incorrect marking,” and one 
thinks back to the beginning when students would not volunteer 
to run for office. The council is known to students and its function 
respected; seventh graders will tell of its activities. Students are 
more critical of their own procedures and less critical of persons 
involved in a situation. At a recent discussion of why a member 
had not carried out his responsibility, a student said, “We all knew 
he had been busy with the dance and that he works after school. 
We agreed to help him, but the only two of us who typed were so 
tied up we didn’t get to it. But we will help him get his job fin- 
ished before the next meeting.” And one recalls the early meetings 
when boys said, “The kids in this school won’t do anything.” 

A feeling that the students belong together has developed. The 
council was recently planning a dinner to which they would take 
dates. The chairman in charge of arrangements made his report: 
“I’ve checked on three places. The best place I’ve found is..... 
I asked if we would all be welcome and they said if Negroes were 
included, they would accept us, but it would be up to us to see 
there wasn’t any trouble. What do you fellows want to do?” 

A young chap of Italian descent got to his feet and addressed 
the chair: “Mr. Chairman. Every guy on this council has worked 
as hard this year as every other guy. I won’t go to a place where 
some of us are just accepted. I want to go to a place where one of 
us is just as welcome as another.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I agree with Joe.” 
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Nods around the room prompted the chairman to call for a 
motion. 

Everyone, to a man, agreed. 

A new feeling has developed among the boys that they belong 
here and have a stake in the school. Many more boys are interested 
in keeping the school’s reputation growing; more boys look for 
jobs to do around the school. 

Boys are more able to carry on the citizenship responsibilities 
they face. When the school needs cleaning, they have learned the 
channels through which such a problem is to be handled. They 
have learned that to represent a group the representative must be 
in constant touch with his constituents. Through trial and success 
they have learned which problems they can handle alone and 
which ones they cannot. Most important, they have learned that 
a person counts for something. 

The social atmosphere in the school has changed in conse- 
quence. A feeling has grown that things can be changed by 
appropriate action, that people will listen to what one has to say, 
that they are able to do things. The school staff and the boys 
recognize that they have a long way to go before securing maxi- 
mum opportunity for everyone in the school; but the important 
thing is that they see a way of getting there. 

Such management of the school society produces new motiva- 
tions along social lines. The lack of strong positive traditions and 
structure within the school facilitated the development of a new 
atmosphere. As students who participated in the first activities 
gained satisfaction, they developed new symbols and rituals which 
stabilized the activities. In this social setting, larger numbers of 
people could participate actively. 

While the change in the school society began in a single area— 
increase in student participation through the formation of a 
student council—this change induced other changes. The notion 
of having a student council grew for both boys and faculty into 
a desire for more activities to provide opportunity for many boys 
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to participate in school life. The recognition that the boys could 
assume responsibility when given the chance prompted some 
teachers to revise classroom practices to make the development of 
such behavior possible. Accomplishment in one area helped the 
boys change their attitudes toward themselves and toward each 
other; a new feeling that they could do things made a difference 
in many areas of school life. 


What Made the Change? 

Several important factors in creating the changes in the school 
society stand out. The quality of contact among the boys and 
between boys and teachers changed in one area and facilitated 
change in other areas. Meeting to work a problem through 
together helped teachers revise their notions of the boys and the 
boys to revise their notions of teachers and of each other. The 
nature of the jobs to be done depended upon both teachers’ and 
boys’ recognition of each other as contributors to the good of all. 
More mature analysis of why things were or were not accom- 
plished resulted in and reflected a change in attitude toward each 
other. 

The purpose to achieve something both boys and teachers 
wanted, and the sequence of time needed to meet this purpose, 
tended to make permanent the changes in behavior required to 
reach their goal. Conscious provision was made for the boys to 
develop appropriate symbols and rituals to support the develop- 
ing social atmosphere. The Boosters Club asked that the school 
song be sung at each assembly to ensure that everyone knew the 
words and the request was granted. Sweater insignias, a school 
flag, and other symbols were selected and the boys established a 
ritual by which officers of the student body were installed. 

What made this development possible? 

1. The school administration recognized the importance of 
learning citizenship skill in a real situation. If the boys have 
planned carefully and taken all factors into consideration, they 
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are given every opportunity to exercise their judgment; if they 
have not, other factors are suggested for them to look into before 
making a decision. 

2. Sufficient time for doing the jobs agreed on was provided 
for both the students and teachers involved. Believing that an 
atmosphere in which children can learn is of equal importance 
with classroom instruction, the academic program was made 
flexible enough to give students additional time when the occasion 
demanded. 

3. Assignments were made to the staff only as readiness for the 
job was reached, and everything possible was done to create readi- 
ness. The student activities were discussed, their possibilities and 
needs were explored in staff meeting, and teachers were invited 
to join the enterprise. As teachers wished to help and saw a con- 
tribution they could make, they were drawn into the program. 
Starting with one teacher, the third year of the program finds 
seven teachers actively engaged in one activity or another. 

4. Communication was so handled that the planning and 
accomplishments in student activities could be shared with people 
working on curriculum construction. A questionnaire primarily 
designed to give a better basis for planning student activities raised 
many <uestions important in curriculum planning, and gave 
impetus to rethinking the basis upon which learning experiences 
in mathematics, English, and personal regimen were determined. 
As an outgrowth of this rethinking in limited curriculum con- 
struction the entire faculty discussed and prepared a new school 
philosophy. During the current semester a representative commit- 
tee (composed of one member from each department on released 
time) is implementing the new philosophy by making a thorough 
study of the characteristics and needs of the school’s pupils, and 
by preparing the specific principles upon which curriculum revi- 
sions can be developed. 

5. The direction in which the program was to move was care- 
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fully clarified. Knowing that direction, the principal and teachers 
were more aware of situations which showed promise for further- 
ing the school’s objectives. When certain student leaders were 
involved in too many things, a limitation on their activities was 
not instituted. Recognizing this as an opportunity for learning, 
the problem was referred to the student council for handling. 





SORORITIES AND THE SCHOOL CULTURE 
Margaret M. Heaton 


Mountcrest High School is located in a prosperous residential 
section of a Midwestern city. In other days, it might have been 
called a silk-stocking school; a more appropriate name today 
would be cashmere-sweater school, for among its 1,700 students 
the opinion is widely held that only those girls “rate” who own 
more than six cashmere or angora sweaters. Other symbols of 
prestige include wearing feathers or bright ribbons to match your 
socks and “making” a sorority. As is true of hundreds of schools 
in similar neighborhoods across the country, Mountcrest is riddled 
by snobbish cliques. Divisions between those who belong and 
those who are left out cause heartache to parents as well as to their 
daughters, and bewildered concern to the faculty and leaders of 
the community. When the school first became active in the Project 
on Intergroup Education, the principal was likewise disturbed 
by other cleavages, such as misunderstanding between parents 
who blamed the school for not providing wholesome social activi- 
ties, and the teachers who blamed parents for setting false social 
standards. In view of this widespread unhappiness, the project 
consultants agreed to study the situation. 


The First Observations 


The consultants began by sounding out public opinion on the 
sorority problem. They wanted to find out what it meant, what 
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factors in school or the community fostered it, and how it affected 
the lives both of girls who were in sororitics and of those who 
were not. They found that some parents condemned sororities 
wholeheartedly and cited instances of girls who had endured 
weeks of bitterness after failing to get invited. Other parents, often 
those whose daughters had made the grade, disagreed. “We can- 
not deny our girls the privilege of friendship,” they argued. “We 
feel safe when they associate with other nice girls; they learn 
manners and standards and grooming from each other. It’s the 
girls who don’t get in who make all the trouble; they exaggerate 
their sense of being left out and just have no initiative. Why 
don’t they form clubs of their own? They just lack initiative.” 
The teachers looked at things differently. Often they admired 
girls who stood out against sororities. They felt sympathy for those 
students whose scholarship went down after their failure to get 
elected, and who showed in other ways how deeply they had been 
hurt. Very often teachers openly expressed their disapproval of 
sororities altogether. Little groups of girls chatting in the halls 
or on the playgrounds were sometimes reprimanded for being 
“cliquish” and bringing organizations into school that had no 
business there. 

Students who were in sororities were well aware of being rather 
steadily under scrutiny. They resented the faculty’s accusations 
of snobbery and claimed in seemingly well-rehearsed speeches 
that they judged and selected girls exclusively on friendliness and 
personality. They were defensive about their dress and ways of 
doing things; in the school clubs they often tried overconscien- 
tiously to participate in many activities. Students who were not in 
sororities were sometimes rather self-conscious about their indif- 
ference or their disdain of what the other girls cared about. It 
became clear that all this talk about the sorority problem was 
generating more heat than light. The same arguments were 
encountered over and over again and nothing seemed to be com- 
ing out of the inquiry. 
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A teacher who had attended the project’s summer workshop on 
intergroup education took an important step in gathering signifi- 
cant evidence. She read with her relatively unsophisticated stu- 
dents in the tenth grade a series of short stories on the feelings of 
newcomers on first arriving in strange communities. She guided 
the discussion so as to make the girls and boys wonder how new- 
comers to their school might feel. They planned a meeting for 
parents and teachers at which they invited some students who 
had recently come to Mountcrest to give their first impressions 
of the school. One boy spoke earnestly as follows: 


I would say everyone here is very friendly, much more friendly than 
in the school I came from. Everyone smiles here and all the students 
have good manners. I never feel unhappy, except that I have to walk 
home alone in the afternoon. The other students have their groups all 
formed to go home together. Then my heart has a big lump in it. There 
are four children in my family and we all feel that way—set aside and 
left alone. 


Poignant testimony such as this led one school organization to 
plan a welcome party for all newcomers. While this quick trans- 
lation of new sensitivity into action did not materially alter the 
school atmosphere, it showed how responsive the students could 
be once they understood a situation. Later evidence further sub- 
stantiated the suggestion that the social problem was not one of 
indifference or callousness, but rather a matter of not knowing 
how to build bridges between groups and establishing an inclusive 
pattern. 


The Survey of Participation 


The next step was to propose a survey of the activity program 
in order to find out what kind of participation was open to all 
students, what the girls and boys knew about these opportunities, 
and how well the clubs provided for free and rewarding associa- 
tion. Accordingly, all tenth-grade students were asked three 
questions in March, that is to say after they had been at Mount- 
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crest six months: (1) To what school clubs do you now belong? 
(2) What clubs do you hope to join? (3) If new school clubs were 
set up, what kind would interest you? 

The results disclosed the following picture: There were alto- 
gether too few clubs other than academic (science, French, and 
the like) and athletic ones. Both boys and girls were interested 
in other types but, according to the existing situation, could satisfy 
their interest only in Hi-Y or Y-Teen clubs in school and in social 
clubs outside. All such clubs separated boys and girls and there 
were very few opportunities in school activities for boys and girls 
to know each other as friends. The clubs with the largest member- 
ships were exclusively for one sex and only the academic clubs 
encouraged both in their membership. 

Furthermore, many of these students did not appear to know 
what the school actually did provide since they suggested, as new 
clubs to be set up, types that were already in existence. Their ideas 
likewise reflected a very limited conception of the interests that 
school clubs can serve. Analysis of the distribution of prestige 
positions in school, such as officers of clubs and student organiza- 
tions, indicated that the limelight went to very few individuals. 

Along with the above questions, these tenth graders were also 
asked a question that could be used sociometrically as a measure 
of student relations, namely: If new school clubs should be 
formed, with which three students would you like to be associ- 
ated? The purpose of this added question was to find out, not only 
which students were most or least wanted by their classmates, 
and which were on the fringes of esteem, but also what factors 
of the environment—socioeconomic or religious differences, rival- 
ries between neighborhoods, and the like—seemed to have a bear- 
ing on the cleavages in school. The children’s answers established, 
first, that a large proportion of students (twice as large for the 
boys as for girls) had not been chosen at all or only once; second, 
that relatively few of them chose two or more students who chose 
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them in return; and finally that some cliques representing only 
boys or girls were quite cut off and isolated from other friendship 
groups. Furthermore, the patterns of association tended to bring 
children together according to religious affiliation and economic 
background. Study of the boys and girls who had received the 
largest number of choices showed that students did not appear to 
know each other very well. Those who got the limelight at all 
seemed to monopolize it. This, in turn, meant that training for 
leadership and the chance to become known and appreciated 
were extended to very few individuals. In addition to athletic 
prowess, the attribute that made for such opportunity was mem- 
bership in a sorority or fraternity. 

Both sets of data, from the participation survey and the socio- 
metric question, were summarized for the faculty in a bulletin. 
It was hoped that an objective statement of the entire situation 
would help teachers to rise above their preoccupation with the 
sororities and take a realistic look at all forms of social participa- 
tion open to students. The conclusions were emphasized that the 
entire activity program was too narrow in scope, and that group 
life in school tended to perpetuate a cleavage between boys and 
girls. Additional evidence was secured from anecdotes about the 
school dances; only a few students were said actually to dance 
while most of them went to watch. Furthermore, the Hi-Y groups 
were found to be so small that they could not invite the large 
sororities to their parties. Altogether, neither the school activity 
program, nor the programs in the community seemed to provide 
sufficient opportunity for satisfying social relations, or sufficiently 
vital programs to develop in boys and girls social interests or 
concern for their common problems. 

It was interesting to note that the situation at Mountcrest High 
School seemed to be more fluid and democratic for boys than for 
girls. Only three fraternities appeared to exist and none of them 
carried as much prestige as the Hi-Y clubs. Besides, boys had 
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greater access to activities and seemed to be getting more satisfac- 
tion from their programs than did the girls. For instance, in the 
Hi-Y organization, boys who wanted to join were allowed a three- 
week “orientation period” and then could indicate, in order of 
preference, three clubs that appealed to them. Each club had a 
similar chance to say which of the new candidates it wanted as 
members. The position of each boy was thus largely determined 
by mutual choice—a significant factor in maintaining individual 
and group morale. Moreover, the boys’ clubs were small enough 
to be able to meet in each other’s homes and have simple refresh- 
ments on each occasion. The intimacy of this setting and the 
steady guidance of a boys’ worker from the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association tended to give members a sense of belonging and 
the group a real corporate life. Yet one fifth of the Mountcrest 
boys could not join the Hi-Y on account of religious affiliation. 

For girls, the main avenue for leadership training seemed to be 
in sororities, as the Y-Teens had too large groups to permit it to 
give opportunities to develop friendship groups. Yet the sororities 
not only concentrated on girls with money and certain sophisti- 
cated know-how in dress and grooming and certain social charms 
and talents, they also tended to emphasize superficial symbols of 
prestige and, furthermore, lacked adult leadership. A large propor- 
tion of girls were deprived of any kind of organized social asso- 
ciation and the training in social skills that goes with such 
association. 


Some Student Opinion 
By way of follow-up, a series of interviews were held with 
students chosen to represent different economic levels, religious 
backgrounds, and status on sorority membership. These girls and 
boys were asked whether it had been easy or difficult for them to 
make friends at Mountcrest, how they would advise new students 
to go about making friends, what they thought determined 
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friendship, and what they considered the happiest and the unhap- 
piest experience they had ever had in school. The following com- 
ments have been selected from these interviews to show the 
typical range: 


Money does make a difference. Clubs don’t want girls in who don’t 
have chenille sweaters. They think how many cashmeres she has. 

Girls have it harder because boys don’t choose by such superficial 
things as how much money they have. 

I haven’t had the chance here to meet girls of other religions because 
the Jewish girls have a group of their own and tend to stay off by 
themselves. That’s so—not quite so much—but a bit, for the Catholic 
girls. 

I like to go with all religions but you get stopped quick when you 
want to do it. I’m Lutheran and a boy’s farther won’t let him take me 
out. He is Catholic. But its mostly between Protestants and Jews. 

My very best friend doesn’t ever speak to me now. She’ joined a 
sorority last spring. On account of sororities you never know when 
you're going to get deserted even if you know the girl for years, like I 
did since I was little. 

If you see some of these girls as individuals, they’re wonderful people, 
but when they’re in groups they’re not as nice. It’s in school and outside. 
The sets are never with anyone else but themselves and they never go 
out of their way to be nice to someone else. They don’t seem to think 
anyone counts. 

Girls who are nice as individuals become snobbish in conforming to 
group patterns. 

If I hadn’t been asked into a club at all, it definitely would have left 
a scar on me. I'd probably have gotten a complex—I don’t know what 
kind—a feeling I was inferior to other people. 

Newcomers have a hard break. They can’t make real friends for 
several years. 

You are likely to be ignored or pushed aside unexpectedly if you are 
not protected by sorority membership. 

Being Jewish often means being played for what you can give but 
not receive friendship in return. People think it all right to treat Jews 
that way. 
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The real indictment of the sororities is not to be found in the 
protests or resentment of the girls who happen to be left out. It 
is rather to be found in what all students learn about themselves, 
and in expectations of social groups they acquire without realizing 
how or when they do so. Both the faculty and the consultants had 
some general interpretations of what students—and particularly 
the girls—were learning. Parents said, “My children expect to be 
unhappy if we can’t afford things other parents give their chil- 
dren.” Teachers said, “These girls think that manners, grooming, 
clothes, the kind of house you live in are the only important 
things to judge people by.” One leader of a school club remarked 
that she lived in an apartment in a less desirable neighborhood 
than did others in the school. She added wistfully, “The girls at 
Mountcrest would not like to come here for meetings. If they did, 
they would recognize that, though the neighborhood is a bit run 
down, it is a very pleasant and delightful place to live.” 


The Conclusions 

As a result of the above studies and interviews, the consultants 
and teachers reached certain conclusions together. The whole 
problem of sororities was lifted out of its original context and 
seen as part of a much larger issue. The cliquishness of certain 
girls and the general lack of flexibility in social relations were 
recognized as symptoms of an unduly meager group life in school. 
It was agreed that the school had not been planning adequately 
for the needs of growing young people, and that the “sorority 
problem” had become a “sore thumb” so prominent as to get all 
the attention while the lack of opportunity for developing 
social maturity were overlooked. The immediate concern thus 
veered away from whether or not sororities and fraternities should 
be prohibited and toward building an inclusive activity program 
designed to meet a variety of interests, to give a cosmopolitan 
experience in association for everyone, and to equip everyone with 
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cosmopolitan patterns of acceptance, social skills, and expectations 
of people. 

Several suggestions grew out of these discussions. It seemed that 
the school needed to foster more natural relations between girls 
and boys and promote joint activities for them. Attention was 
needed in the matter of distributing prestige positions on a wider 
basis and developing wider opportunities for the exercise of new 
kinds of student leadership, so that more students can have a 
sense of belonging, can feel important, and can get leadership 
training. Programs were talked about that called for skills and 
aptitudes other than athletic or purely social ones, in the narrow 
sense of the word. It was likewise suggested that particular atten- 
tion might be given to drawing those boys and girls into things 
who were cut off from full participation outside of school. The 
many neighborhood cleavages that fed the problems of Mount- 
crest High School served to indicate, furthermore, that the school 
would not be able to meet the situation adequately all by itself. 
The difficulty came to be seen as eventually involving the whole 
community. Before it could be fully met the combined efforts 
would be required of parents as well as teachers, of adults as well 
as young people, and of other agencies and institutions as well as 
of the school and the home. 





STUDYING THE CHILD'S SOCIAL WORLD 
Francis W. Marburg 


Effective teaching depends considerably on knowing the child’s 
social world. This world is in part visible in the child’s 
associations and activities, in and out of school. In part it is 
reflected in his accumulated ways of thinking, feeling, and doing 
things. 
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Fairly simple instructional devices can be used to get reasonably 
good information about this world. Children can write on what 
they do, what they like and dislike, what they admire in others, 
and similar topics. To convert this material into useful data one 
needs to recognize that children are revealing a good deal about 
themselves, that this information can be summarized and pieced 
together, and that implications can be drawn for classroom pro- 
cedure and instructional practice. The following discussion 
intends to show how some teachers have used diaries and themes 
on open or projective questions to get such information. 


Diaries 

Students can be asked to keep records of their social activities 
out of school. The result will be simple accounts of the child’s 
doings, experiences, associations, and interactions with individuals 
and groups, or things done independently in the course of the 
day. These records can be used to study and interpret the pattern 
of relations and activities open to and realized by the child. 

Consider the following excerpt: “I got home at four. From four 
to six-thirty I practiced. I had dinner and washed the dishes. At 
seven-thirty I started on my homework. By nine-thirty I was in 
bed. The things I do are pretty much routine.” Or again: “I 
walked home with my girl friends. When I got home I finished 
my algebra. I went to the store on an errand. I read a magazine 
for a while. I ate dinner and did the dishes. I finished a story in 
the magazine and studied my Spanish. I listened to the radio and 
went to bed.” These were not exceptional entries for this group 
of diaries. The accounts of a number of children, taken on differ- 
ent days, frequently described a rigid set of routines within the 
home with few occasions for outside association with other chil- 
dren. They displayed a pattern of parental supervision with 
emphasis on schoolwork, on special training in music or dancing 
and the like, on visits to the doctor, and on taking children to 
parties when they occurred and calling for them afterwards. 
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A rather different picture emerges from the diaries kept by 
another group of children. Here is a typical case: “I went to the 
cleaners and then to the store with Maryann. After doing my 
homework I helped with supper. The girls called me, but I had 
to eat. They came back in about fifteen minutes and we went 
to————(a public amusement center). I had a wonderful time. 
We did not get a box of Christmas cards because the boys were 
trying to be funny. We walked home with them. I wonder what 
Jimmy would say if he knew, but I suppose he does the same. 
I got home about nine-thirty and went to bed.” When much the 
same account comes in from most of the class, there is evidence 
of children initiating their own contacts and activities, but with- 
out a systematic plan or purpose other than enjoying themselves. 
In an atmosphere which permits such loose association, the 
importance of personal friends is very great; those who do not 
happen to be around when plans are made often get left out. If 
the range of activities is limited, many children who may not have 
the particular abilities or skills may find themselves cut off. Then 
their lives may take on the pattern reflected in another diary: “I 
came home and sat on the back porch watching my neighbors fix 
their car. They work on the junk practically every day. I watched 
them take it apart. By the time they got through it was time for 
me to take care of my pigeons. .... After supper I went and did 
my homework. At eight I was so tired of loafing, I went right 
to bed.” 

When teachers want to summarize diaries so as to get the over- 
all pattern, they will find a tally form useful. This will help them 
to get at the range of activities, the frequency of individual and 
general participation, and the extent of association with families 
and peers, or of independent activity. Such forms should be 
devised in terms of what one wants to distingu’-h or find out. 
For instance, reports on sports, games, or play may be grouped 
under physical activities. Socializing activities, such as visits to 
each other’s homes, walking and talking together, or chatting at 
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the street corner, may become another category. Activities like 
going to the movies, watching games, reading, or listening to the 
radio may be grouped together as passive participation. Other 
categories may be set up for hobbies and crafts, jobs and chores, 
and miscellaneous activities. Another basis for the classification 
might be according to whether the child engages in the activity 
alone, with peers, or with members of the family. By running one 
set of categories vertically down the page and the other horizon- 
tally across the top, the same tally may be used to cover both 
classifications simultaneously. This will consequently yield evi- 
dence not only on the range and frequency of activities, but also 
on the type of associations. 

No summary of this sort will take care of all information in the 
diaries, but it should provide a framework for interpretation in 
broad outline. The characteristic use of leisure time will appear 
for the class, together with some indication of preferred com- 
panionship or regularity of performance. Differences between 
individuals and groups will emerge—for instance, as between 
girls and boys, or children from contrasting residential sections, 
as well as between Mary and Betty or Tom and Bill. When writ- 
ing up the interpretation, additional facts and comments can be 
worked in to show the context in which certain or all children 
engage in particular activity, attitudes or emotional overtones that 
are common to the class, or perhaps the special problems of 
selected individuals. When needed, separate tallies can be made to 
check or substantiate any impression derived from reading the 
diaries in sequence. 

After the findings have been arranged in this way, certain gen- 
eral conclusions may be drawn. A particular set of children may 
be seen as accepting a fairly simple and repetitious routine of 
family-centered activities that take adequate care of their physical 
needs but are not very exciting. Many of their pursuits are soli- 
tary or limited to small groups. They report few opportunities for 
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organized and guided socializing and refer only occasionally to 
agencies, like the Scouts, with ongoing programs. Relations with 
their families seem to be friendly and the parents are protective. 
This being the case, what are the implications for the school? 
How much opportunity do these children get in class to develop 
social skills or practice working in groups? What is being done to 
help the socially awkward to overcome their sense of inadequacy ? 
Unless the pattern set by the community and home life is actively 
counteracted and supplemented in school, such children may 
never learn sufficient skills for group living. 

Certain points need to be kept in mind in making interpre- 
tations. For example, comparisons between the several categories 
of activities are likely to be inaccurate, unless there is a rough bal- 
ance of short- and long-term pursuits in each. This is usually the 
case but not necessarily so. If it is not true then a faulty impres- 
sion will be suggested by the frequency count. Even when the 
time element is roughly equal, it is one thing to establish the most 
pervasive activities and quite another to decide their relative 
importance to the children in question. The range of activities 
open to the child, the expectations of his family, and the demands 
made upon his time, as well as his own inclinations, need to be 
considered. 

Any single technique for studying human behavior is subject 
to limitations. The important point is that children’s diaries offer 
enough information to focus teachers’ attention on social content 
of children’s lives, on gaps and blank points in their social experi- 
ence which otherwise may not be perceptible. 

When asking children to write diaries, the following points 
should be kept in mind. First, the students should be stimulated 
to write freely; they should feel that what they say will make a 
difference and that this is more than an ordinary assignment. 
Second, it is important to point out that the record should be a 
chronological account of what they did, with whom they did it, 
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and where, and should include any interesting details on what 
happened. Third, let the students know that their diaries will be 
kept confidential and that the class will discuss only those matters 
that turn out to be of general interest. Fourth, it is wise to get suc- 
cessive samples of one or two days at a time—a weekend and a 
little later two successive weekdays, etc.—so as not to overburden 
the children and make them cut short their reports. It is not a good 
idea to ask pupils to cover small intervals of time since this usually 
results in cursory listing without comment. Finally, one can 
defeat the purpose of these diaries if, either privately or publicly, 
the reports are presented in an unfavorable light. 


Open Questions 

Themes on open or projective questions can provide clues to 
the child’s level of personal satisfaction, and offer comparison 
between what he reports himself as actually doing and what he 
likes to do, wants to do, or feels he needs. For example, for some 
individuals or groups of children, home responsibilities may be 
so heavy that informal sociability and outside interests are 
crowded out and there is time left only for homework. Some chil- 
dren accept these responsibilities as a challenge; others may 
develop hostile attitudes toward their families. The themes also 
show up how and in what respects children, teachers, and the 
school may be expecting the same or different things of one 
another. It is natural for teachers to think of success in school as a 
ticket of admission to success in life. In doing so, however, they 
may be overlooking things of immediate importance to specific 
girls and boys, or that make for prestige among their friends and 
families. In such a case, there may be no easy way out and it 
becomes important to examine the evidence. For example, is there 
anything in the child’s themes or diaries to suggest that gram- 
matical speech makes for recognition from his peers? If not, what 
is the best way of motivation to learn good English? The assump- 
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tion that the child world has no values because they are not the 
school’s values is to oversimplify the matter. To try to teach with- 
out taking the child’s values into account is unrealistic and like 
performing in a motivational vacuum. Both may result in nega- 
tive attitudes toward the school. 

These themes can help in diagnosing the gap between students’ 
aspirations for himself and his realities. A child’s personal aspira- 
tions may be completely out of line with the social, economic, or 
cultural possibilities available to him. Cases have been found of 
ambitions entertained by minority-group or middle-class chil- 
dren that, in all likelihood, would never result in personal effec- 
tiveness or satisfaction to the individuals concerned. While it may 
be wrong to discourage all children in this situaton, the realistic 
approach might be to discuss with them possible next steps and 
to set up intermediate goals. In any case, it is a great help to know 
whether or not a child approaches his world constructively. Does 
he try to meet its limitations and his own shortcomings, and how 
can he be helped to do so? He may have no such wish, or he may 
not realize that social relations are flexible and can be reoriented 
to some extent if he knows how or where to get help. 

Topics that can yield pertinent information include the follow- 
ing: the things I wish for most, what I most (least) like to do, 
what I admire in other people, things I like (dislike) about 
myself, things that others like (dislike) about me, or things that 
make me happy (mad), and the like. Sometimes it is useful to 
explore special aspects of the child’s environment through themes 
such as: changes I would like to see in my home, how I was pun- 
ished and what for, or how children get to be important in my 
neighborhood. Such discussions often cover parental attitudes and 
behavior as well as the children’s feelings. Related subjects can be 
taken up indirectly in class discussions on family relations or 
neighborhood activities. 


There is no one way of summarizing the results from such 
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questions. The behavior and concerns high-lighted by any group 
of students are uniquely embedded in a particular environment 
and in extremely personal reactions to it. Each factor is part of the 
other. Therefore each set of papers must be studied before decid- 
ing on a form or list of categories to use for analysis. Take chil- 
dren’s wishes as an example. These will probably include a num- 
ber of material possessions for themselves and other people. What 
and how numerous they are will reflect not only their own wants 
but also their families’ standards and the values of their peers. 
The results can indicate that the children are poorly equipped to 
do the things they yearn for most. For some children the health 
and well-being of members of their families can be a strong 
enough source of anxiety to crowd out other, more personal 
wishes. Others may express the desire for success in school or for 
prominence in particular vocations. Still others may give vent to 
their imaginations and put down rocket ships or golden palaces 
as their wishes. The majority of spontaneous wishes seem to relate 
themselves to the child himself or to the immediate family. When 
they do go beyond this circle, they tend to be expressed in such 
vague generalities as world peace and equality. Each of the above 
groupings could be used as a category for summarizing the 
themes if the content indicated as much. 

From several sets of themes on any of the topics suggested 
above, it is possible to get a fairly good idea of the things that 
matter most to a given group of children. The values of one set 
within the class can be compared with those of other sets, and 
individuals can be spotted who deviate from the norm. Summaries 
are useful for making comparisons between different grade levels 
or between children of varying ethnic or socioeconomic back- 
ground. Single papers without reference to the group are usually 
not sufficiently revealing to help teachers understand a child. If 
intensive study of a particular individual is the object, then all 
available information bearing on the child should be assembled, 
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and relevant comments should be lifted from all themes and listed 
side by side according to whatever scheme is desired. Then the 
teacher may start to piece together as much of the whole pattern 
as is revealed. If certain problems are previously known to exist, 
this method will serve to suggest how large or small they may 
loom in the child’s eyes. 


In Conclusion 

It is easy to fall prey to a desire to study children’s attitudes in 
relation to world-shaking issues that may be of special interest to 
adults. But it is the things of immediate importance to children 
that usually provide the situations in which their attitudes are 
formed. There is good reason to suppose that many behavior 
patterns established in such connections, ways of feeling and 
thinking, carry over with psychological continuity into adult life. 
It may be objected that children’s diaries give neither complete 
nor accurate pictures of their activities, and that themes on open 
questions deal only with surface thoughts and emotions. All of 
this is true. But it would be unwarranted to set a technique aside 
merely because it does not unfold the entire landscape. In many 
respects the individual himself is a good, if not the best, inter- 
preter of his actions. Its value is demonstrated by the successes 
teachers can achieve if they systematically inform themselves of 
the things important to children. 





USING CHILDREN'S SOCIAL RELATIONS FOR 
LEARNING 


Helen H. Jennings 


In a classroom, as in any group situation, certain patterns of 
social relations come into being among the individuals. These 
patterns represent the network of spontaneous interaction through 
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which communication takes place. But it does not follow that the 
best possible network always materializes of its own accord, nor 
yet that the lines of interaction are invariably those which the 
school would like to have or assumes to exist. Communication 
obviously affects the atmosphere for learning. From the educa- 
tional standpoint it thus becomes important to know what the 
network of association in any particular classroom really is, and 
what it is doing to the pupils for their personal and social 
development. : 


What To Look For 


In order to study the significance of children’s association, we 
need to know not only the specific pattern for each case at a given 
moment, but also what the pattern means. Does it point to a full 
rich group life in which there is wide understanding and mutual 
communication among the members, or does it show up a series 
of cut-off segments with only meager and intermittent connec- 
tions between them? 

From the project’s experience, certain methods and techniques 
were developed specifically to describe and to analyze these pat- 
terns. The study of the meaning of association patterns involved 
a twofold problem. First, it was necessary to find indexes of 
association by which to assess a group. Secondly, it was important 
to see what relation various forms of atmosphere have on the 
quality of group life. These aspects are treated elsewhere. The 
present article is confined to discussion of the methods used in the 
project, and only incidentally describes some of the findings. 

Four characteristics have been discovered by our study to dif- 
ferentiate group life with high interaction and high morale. One 
of these is the extent of the network of association between the 


1See “Sociometric Work Guide for Teachers,” Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, American Council on Education. This publication will be available next fall in 
print, under the title, “Sociometry and Human Relations Practices” from the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 
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children. This will determine who will communicate with whom, 
and how thought and feeling are ventilated throughout the group. 
Another is the kind and number of leadership positions produced 
in the group. This reflects the readiness for the members to ask 
for and to get from its members what the group as a whole needs. 
It indicates the capacity of the group to permit and to use indi- 
vidual differences in the equipment of its members. A third index 
is the extent to which members of the group who have least 
prominent locations in it appear related to most prominent mem- 
bers. The leadership positions thus operate as a vehicle for mem- 
bers who are least chosen to find a voice in group life. For 
example, it makes a difference whether the timid and quiet chil- 
dren dare extend their choices toward the most sought-after ones. 
A fourth index is the variety of the roles which individuals in the 
group have in relation to one another. It is a sign of the absence 
of a uniform standard in patterns of relationships. Thus, it makes 
a difference to fullness of group life whether all individuals come 
to feel they must have close mutual relationships with a few 
people, or whether they can and do express a variety in kinds of 
relationships. 


Methods of Studying Association Patterns 

Certain specific information is especially important to aid in 
understanding the patterns children’s relationships take, no mat- 
ter which particular methods are used to discover the association 
patterns. 

What opportunities are there for children’s feelings for each 
other to function openly, such as whether or not children who 
want to help each other can do so legitimately ? How much pro- 
vision is made, and in what context, for collaborating? Is it 
always the same kind, so that only a limited range of abilities, 
relevant only to one type of situation can be recognized, such as in 
the case with skills in map drawing or spelling? Are the official 
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child leaders appointed by the teacher? Are the routine arrange- 
ments such as to keep girls and boys apart in the same classroom? 
Are the activities on a mass basis in which a few individuals are 
brought to the fore to report formally to the whole class? Or are 
they conducted in small intimate groups that allow interaction 
and mutual exchange? Are there certain jobs that are always per- 
formed by the same children? Are some children always given 
leadership roles, while others always are asked to follow, and how 
do children feel about these allocations? Do they seem to think 
the teacher attaches to some jobs more prestige than to others? 
What feelings do children have about each other which either 
facilitate or block their mutual relationships? Is there, for example, 
evidence of disfavoring of certain pupils and favoring of others, 
regardless of their behavior in classrooms? Have they brought 
these feelings into the classroom or have they developed them 
there unknown to the teacher? Has the attitude of the school 
administration or the teacher’s own manner anything to do with 
them? What do the children think and feel generally about what 
they are asked or allowed to do through instructional practice? 

The range and scope of these questions may have suggested 
some of the educational implications of social relations in the 
classroom. Before they can be answered, however, teachers need 
to see clearly the actual pattern of relations. The immediate issue, 
therefore, is how to do the basic looking, for the sharpness of this 
looking will determine what insights are obtained into what 
fosters or undercuts children’s social development. 

Direct observation can yield some knowledge of children’s 
relationships. But to observe in order to assess what interpersonal 
structure children are building requires painstaking and impartial 
sampling of many kinds of occasions. One may notice who says 
hello to whom, which children neither say hello themselves nor 
are greeted by others. Which children are almost always a center 
of some kind of doings and are run after when they make an 
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appearance? Are minority-group children regularly seen in sepa- 
rate clusters, and alone, if none of their group are around? It is 
important to watch such dynamics as who helps whom in emer- 
gencies. Sam slips on the ice and is left alone; Harold slips too 
and several children run up to help him. Lucy is reciting none too 
well and her classmates exchange glances or look bored; Alice 
stumbles just as thoroughly but the others back her up. 

However, observation cannot ever be systematic enough, nor 
does observation reach the covert structure and the inner feelings 
behind overt behavior. Besides, no matter how impartial any 
individual aims to be, factors beyond his control, including his 
own tendencies to select in his perceptions, interfere with what 
he can note and how it is interpreted. Nevertheless, observation 
gives clues to the points at which more systematic analysis is 
needed, and thus helps in selection of what to study more fully. 

The sociometric question (or test) provides a systematic analy- 
sis of the group structure. It consists of asking children themselves 
with whom they want to associate in a specific situation, such as 
working in small groups on class projects, seating arrangements 
in the homeroom, or committees to plan a party. By asking for 
choices which are to be acted upon, children can be motivated to 
express their real choices. By arranging the results graphically in 
a diagram called a sociogram, the teacher can see the position of 
each pupil within the structure. He can trace the networks of 
feeling, the ways in which students reach toward each other, and 
where separations exist. 

Once the sociogram is drawn it is possible to examine it in the 
light of the four indexes discussed above. Many of the questions in 
the previous section need to be raised in examining the socio- 
metric structure. Whatever the teacher may have discovered 
through observation will aid in interpreting the meaning of that 
structure. 

The sociometric graph is only the picture of the relationships 
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themselves and does not reveal why these relationships are the 
way they are. Neither a single sociogram nor yet a series of them 
at intervals should be expected to reveal why the social structure 
is as it is. A sociogram is a frame of reference showing what the 
state of social interaction is. Therefore, in order to get at the 
meaning of the interrelationships among children, it is important 
to find out what determined the choice of each individual. Socio- 
metric interviews, open questions, open themes to write about 
can serve this purpose. To be useful, these methods must allow 
each child to project freely his feelings and ideas in respect to his 
human relations. This can be accomplished only if the child feels 
that those asking the questions are interested in him as a person 
and that his feelings are not going to be subjected to judgment. 

The interview tries to get at how a child happened to choose 
the particular persons he did. Material secured through it enables 
the teacher to see first which particular values operate in the 
child’s choices of other people, such as choosing someone because 
he helps one, or not choosing someone else because he does not 
give everyone a chance. By summarizing these particular reasons 
for choices it is possible to see which values are common among 
the group and which are uniquely individual as well as the 
breadth or narrowness of children’s understanding about each 
other. 

It is also possible to see what holds the group together and 
what sets it apart. Distorted notions about each other, which 
block members from communication or which determine how 
they react to each other’s overt behavior, represent these factors. 
Such a case is the prejudgment of a Greek boy: “He’s Greek and 
I wouldn’t be caught dead near a Greek. I heard from my grand- 
father they’re no good.” A brief remark regarding his own 
choice by the Greek boy—“cause he don’t hit on me”—suggests 
that his expectation of others has become so low that his choice 
of people is based upon what harm they don’t do toward him, 
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rather than upon any positive events between them. This informa- 
tion brings out into the open the specific factors which work for 
cleavage and conflict, those which are positive in effect on inter- 
action, and still others which are overlooked by the group in the 
relationships. The implication of these findings for need ii 
extending the bases of choice and sensitivity can be clearly seen. 

Third, by being more aware of the particular ways in which 
children make an effort to belong, the teacher is in a better posi- 
tion to build rapport. Fourth, the fact of the interview alone is 
rapport-building, since it suggests to the child that the teacher 
cares. 

Since it is not always convenient or possible for teachers to take 
the time to interview orally each pupil, children can be asked to 
write down what they feel about their choices—how they are 
important to them. Their frankness and ability to express them- 
selves will depend to a great degree on how much they trust the 
teacher and, to some extent, on how much practice they have 
had in expressing their feelings. Open topics, questions, or themes 
provide data which make explicit what children only hint at in 
sociometric interviews. Such brief remarks, as “he understands 
me,” “I think he’s for me, not like some other people,” raise many 
questions. What does this child, for example, mean by “under- 
standing” and “being for him”? 

It may be necessary also to know more about how the child 
feels about himself and about others and how he thinks they feel 
about him. Writing on such open themes as “what I like about 
myself,” “what others like about me or say they do,” “how I 
criticize myself,” “how others criticize me,” will give some clues. 
In addition to learning more about individuals, it is possible to 
identify the common problems. Examples of these found in some 
groups are much adverse criticism of children by adults in their 
lives, violent punishment following actions children did not see 
to be “wrong,” extreme expectations beyond a child’s capacity to 
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achieve, extensive supervision by family, and even neighbors’ inter- 
ference in child’s life, etc. These help interpretation of how chil- 
dren behave in peer groups as well as what they need to learn 
and discuss in the classroom. 

This information also throws further light on the meaning of 
social structure revealed in the sociogram. For example, peer 
relationships, especially small friendship cliques, become almost 
compulsive necessities when children are subjected to universal 
adult pressure. Children isolated or intimidated by their parents 
have few skills with which to build peer associations. Narrowness 
of adult appraisal of children reflects in narrowness in their 
appraisal of each other, and so on. 


How to Use the Results 

As the data accumulate, the teacher gets an increasingly clearer 
view of the factozs that seem to bring children together or to keep 
them apart, of the values they look for in one another, of the basis 
on which they cultivate contacts or leave children out as “not our 
sort,” of the breadth or limitedness of their reactions to others, 
and of the degree to which they have discovered each other as 
persons. 

Knowing the feeling structure of the children’s association, 
teachers are in a position to take practical steps toward increasing 
positive outcomes of group association in school. For example, 
when sheer acquaintance among the pupils is meager, oppor- 
tunities can be provided for discussion and working in small com- 
mittees. If leadership is focused on too few individuals and a 
meager range of abilities, the chance to learn what each one can 
do can be offered through extending the variety of activities and 
through using workshop techniques. In other words, teachers can 
take immediate steps to place children with reference to each 
other so as to provide each child with some who give him emo- 
tional security while at the same time exposing him to others 
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who may help expand his present social tendencies.” This can be 
managed by re-seating, by arranging work groups, activity groups, 
and a host of other immediate association situations. In all such 
sociometric placements the planning must take into account not 
alone how children feel about each other, but also how they can 
balance one another in temperament, skills, and understandings. 
At one and the same time, the arranging of grouping needs to 
fulfill as completely as possible both the immediate psychological 
needs and the needs for growth. 

If in these placements children get their most important choices, 
namely those meaning the most to them, they will become more 
receptive to growth and learning. An example of this is seen in 
what Roberta writes regarding her choice for Betty. “When I 
come to school and I don’t feel too good she will cheer me up and 
she is always a pal, she is always happy and she makes others 
happy too. When I am with her she cheers me up.” 

Beyond exposing more pupils to more other pupils through 
experiences that cause them to revaluate each other, teachers can 
also reinforce this development through specific emphasis in the 
curriculum. For example, the common problems identified in 
interviews and papers, such as understanding of family differ- 
ences, can be discussed in classroom. Books and topics and fact- 
finding can be suggested that will enlarge the children’s ideas of 
human needs, desires, and aspirations, as was the case in another 
school where children thought there were only two ways of solv- 
ing conflicts: getting mad and running away from the problem. 
Girls and boys can be aided not only to see each other in a more 
real way but also to understand boys and girls from totally dif- 
ferent settings from themselves with respect to ethnic, religious, 
or socioeconomic backgrounds. These follow-up activities can be 
designed not only to enhance the immediate relationships but in 


2 For technique of arranging choices for groups, see Helen H. Jennings, “Sociometry 
in Action,” Midmonthly Survey, February 1948, and references in note 1. 
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addition to prevent the formation of frozen notions about human 
needs, desires, and conditions generally, and of ways of meeting 
particular situations. 

In working with children, it is no longer sufficient to know 
what they individually expect and value or what they individually 
find difficult or pleasurable. Children are taught in groups. They 
affect each other directly in their affections, doubts, hopes, and 
predilections. Furthermore, the pattern of social relations creates 
an atmosphere which teaches directly many of the feelings and 
concepts pertinent to their human relations. For example, if the 
habit of even expecting that others will talk to one and that one 
can feel free to approach others is to be taken for granted, chil- 
dren must during their formative years spent in school find some 
reciprocity for themselves as persons. The task is to allow children 
to grow with rather than against one another. 
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SELECTED READINGS IN INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


Work in Progress Series 


Two booklets, Reading Ladders for Human Relations and Literature for Human 
Understanding, are the first publications in the “Work in Progress Series,” issued 
by the staff of the Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools Project. 
(Published by and available from the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. at $1.00 each.) 


Reading Ladders for Human Relations—Published in 1947, now in third printing 


A most helpful reading list of 396 titles, of which 99 are annotated. The books 
are arranged around eight common human problems: Patterns of Family Life, 
Rural-Urban Contrasts, Economic Differences, Differences between Generations, 
Adjustment to New Places and New Situations, How It Feels to Grow Up, 
Belonging to Groups, Experience of Acceptance and Rejection. Many new 
books as well as old and loved classics are included. 


Literature for Human Understanding—Published February 1948 


A stimulating discussion of how to use literature to bring insight into common 
problems of life; to answer questions arising from conflicts over racial, religious, 
and economic differences; to dissipate false impressions about “other” kinds of 
people; to enable children and young people to put themselves in another 
person’s shoes, 


Accounts of classroom teaching procedures from first grade through the twelfth 
show different ways of organizing reading programs so that (a) the focus is on 
human relations, (b) “preachy” and moralizing approaches are avoided, and (c) 
situations for objective analysis of problems are set up. Concrete suggestions 
are given for dealing with stereotypes (the false image that all Jews, Mexicans, 
Negroes, and other minority groups are “alike” and all embody objectionable 
traits found in the worst of them). It suggests themes of interest to different 
age levels, and gives references to stories and novels useful at different age and 
grade levels. It sets up principles and patterns for effective discussions and shows 
how to relate discussion to reading. Bibliography of 77 titles cited in the book. 


Forthcoming publications: The following titles in this series have appeared in 
tentative mimeographed editions, now exhausted. Printed editions will be avail- 
able in the fall of 1948. 

Sociometry and Human Relations Practices 


Evaluation in Intergroup Education 

Instructional units prepared by teachers in the Intergroup Education Workshops 

at the University of Chicago, summers of 1945, 1946, and 1947 can be ordered 
553 
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from the project office, 437 West 59th Street, New York 19. These mimeographed 
units include: 

Social Studies—grades 1 to 12 

Literature—grades 1 to 12 

Home Economics—junior-high school level 

Art unit—based on common needs—high school 

American Culture—high school 


A complete annotated order list is available from the project office. 


Articles by the Staff Members 
Elizabeth Hall Brady. “Recording for Intergroup Education,” See and Hear 
(February 1947). 
Margaret M. Heaton. “Stereotypes and Real People,” English Journal (May 
1946); “Books to Break the Stereotypes,” Education (January 1946). 
Marie M. Hughes. “When the Middle Meets the End,” Childhood Education 
(January 1948); “Youth at Work on a Community Program,” National Educa- 
tion Association Journal (1947). 
“Sociometry in Action—How We Get Together in Groups,” The Survey (mid- 
monthly, February 1948). 
Helen H. Jennings. “Sociometric Choice and Leadership,” in Readings in Social 
Psychology, Newcomb and Hartley, editors. (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1947), pp. 407-13; “Leadership Training Through Sociodrama,” Journal of 
the National Association of Deans of Women, X (March 1947), 112-19. 
John T. Robinson. “Developing Intergroup Relations Through Public Schools,” 
Education (February 1947); “Developing Social Intelligence in Children,” 
Childhood Education (May 1947). 
“What Is Evaluation Up to and Up Against in Intergroup Education?” Tue 
Journat oF Epucationat Sociotocy (September 1947). 
“Intergroup Education Through the School Curriculum,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science (March 1946). 
“A Workshop for Teachers,” THe Journat or Epucationat Soctotocy (May 
1945). 
“The Contribution of Workshops to Intercultural Education,” American Unity 
(January 1945); and Harvard Education Review (May 1945). 
“In-Service Training of Teachers for Intergroup Education,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology (May 1945) (also editing the whole issue). 
Hilda Taba. Co-editor: Democratic Human Relations, Sixteenth Yearbook, 1945, 
National Council for the Social Studies. Author: Chapter II, “Curriculum 
Problems”; Chapter III, “Planning Learning Activities.” 
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Materials Related to School Program 
W. H. Kilpatrick and W. Van Til, editors. Intercultural Attitudes in the Mak- 
ing: Parents, Youth Leaders and Teachers at Work. (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947). Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, drawn 
from working experiences of teachers and social workers to meet the needs of 
school and community leaders working in the area of intergroup relations. 


Democratic Human Relations: Promising Practices in Intergroup and Cultural 
Education in Social Studies. Sixteenth Yearbook, National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington, D.C., 1945. 


Hilda Taba. “General Techniques of Curriculum Planning,” Reprint from the 
Forty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. 


From Sea to Shining Sea. The American Association of School Administrators 
has published this report which was prepared by the Commission on Intergroup 
Education, a committee appointed by the President of the A.A.S.A. The report 
points out the responsibility of school administration in intergroup education 
and “provides many guides to school administrators who are now working with 
their associates in building better programs of living through the classrooms 
of America.” 


California Elementary School Principals Association: Education for Cultural 
Unity. (1945 Yearbook: Miss Sarah L. Young, Yearbook Distributor, Oakland 3, 
California.) This has a particularly valuable bibliography of teaching material, 
background material, and children’s books. 


What Can Teachers Do—A Hint for Intergroup Relations. A report prepared 
by the Activities Committee of the Intergroup Study at the College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit. What “special” departments can do in group 
activity is interestingly and amusingly. presented with cartoons and pictures. 


“Education for Our Time,” Survey Graphic (November 1947). Summary of 
education issues and problems indicating “what is up in education” today. 
Thirteenth number in the “Calling America Series.” 


Edith F. Erickson. “Intergroup Education at Collinwood High School,” Clearing 
House (September 1947). A description of the program at Collinwood (Cleve- 
land) indicating how materials are used in English, social-studies, and science 
courses. 


Preliminary Report of the First National Training Laboratory on Group Develop- 
ment sponsored by the N.E.A. and the Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
M.LT., Bethel, Maine, summer 1947. This is an extensive report of the Labora- 
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tory on Group Dynamics held last summer which was initiated for the follow- 
ing reasons: “(1) to provide research scientists with an opportunity to communi- 
cate scientific knowledge of group dynamics to key education and action leaders, 
(2) to provide an opportunity for observing, experiencing, and practicing basic 
elements of the democratic group process which are relevant to educational and 
action leadership, and (3) to provide an experimental laboratory for further 
research explorations of basic problems of assessment and improvement of 
efficiency of group growth, group thinking, and group action.” 


Robin M. Williams, Jr. “The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions: A Survey of 
Research on Problems of Ethnic, Racial and Religious Group Relations.” Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Bulletin 
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